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ABSTRACT 

_ This discussion of the transfer function of 

California's community colleges focuses on the problems of obtaining 
reliable informat ion , research findings on factors affecting transfer 
success^ and ways of accurately assessing transfer rates. After 
affixing the importance of the transfer function of community 
colleges, the paper examines flaws and inconsistencies in the data on 
student transfers and estimates that 5% of the students who enter 
cbmihuhity colleges^complete a two-year program, transfer to a 
fpur-year institution and earn a baccalaureate degree , with an 
additional 7% to 8% trahsferiring prior to completing a two-year 
prbgraitt^ _ The argument is presented that cooperative arrangements 
among all segments of postsecohdary education in California will be 
required ^ tbobtaih reliable information about transfer, and incipient 
efforts in California and more developed programs in other states are 
highlighted • Next ^ allegations that community college enrollment 
adversely affects students' chances of bbtafihihg baccalaureate 
degrees are coiinterpbsed with evidence of the colleges' success in 
helping students achieve th^ir goals . Research. f ihdihgs are then 
presented, focusing on articulation of curricula ahdtransfer 
information, ^course numbering systems, the paiicity of second-year 
courses, and activities that enhance transfer. Fiiially, it is 
suggested that a common entry form bg used by all postsecbridary 
institutions in California and that studies of baccalaureate degree 
recipients be conducted. (AYC) 
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THE TRANSFER FUNCTION IN CALIFORNIA 

Remarks by Arthur M. Cohen to the. California Ppstsecondary Education 
Cdittmissidri Adhdc Committee on -Cbmiriurii ty College Transfer, Sacramenbbi. 
June 11, 1984 

I am pleased that the Commission has organized, a committee on Community 
College Transfer. The issue of transfer has attained prominence recently 
and people look, to the Commission for sbmfe information on it. This activity 
is one of the most important that the Cbtnmissibh will perfbrm .this year. 

My own knowledge of trar.sfer stems from my activities in a number bf 

projec-;.s studying the issue. These projects began in 1974 and have co-ntinued 

for the past 10 years under grants from the National Endowment for" the 

Humanities, the National Science Foundation v the Ford Foundation, and the 

Andrew. W. Mellon Foundatibh. My cblleagues and I have cbllected data on 

transfer education in community colleges nationwide, including student 

enrollment patterns, faculty attitudes, curriculum presented, and administrative 

n 

. ^-^ 

concerns. We also have information about- the connnections between the 

: - _. - -_ _ - ■ • - _ '_ ; 

cbmmuriity colleges and the sending and receiving ins titutions ^ the secondary 

schools and universities in their immediate area. And, as director of the 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, I have ready access tb the numerous 

reports flowing into that document base, many of them coming' from CPEC's 

own files. Your staffs particularly Dorothy Knoeii, have been generous in 

sharing their reports with us ^ arid indeed with the nation. 

I should begin with the premise that I am an advocate for transfer 

education in community colleges The furictibri is impbrtant because the 

community college serves as the point of first entry to higher education 

for many people who would not otherwise, be able to attend college. More . ^ 
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• than drie-third of the people begiririi\ig cbllegvi in America begin in a community 
college and the figures aire much higher for irienibers of minority groups. The 
community colleges attract low-income students as well. The iris ti tutidris 
are an essential component of a democratic system of higher educstion, one 
that set-ks to acculturate the citizenry and to make opportunity for further 

education available to all. In this the community c(>llege has its roots in 

I . s - . _ 

the idea of the cvimmdri r-ichddl, brie^ that wbuld be attended by nearly everyone 

in the community^ so tfiat they would develop the shared Understandings so 

necessary for the maintenance of social cohesion. 

The issue of transfer has come to the fore only recently. Five years 

ago the rhetoric ' emanating from the community colleges centered on the 

theme of acce ^ ; access fdr all pedple of any age and for any f5ur.pose. More 

recently, ou t come s have become' a matter of cdncerri as edUcatdrs at all 

levels have realized that attracting people to their institution is drily 

the first part of the task; the people must be provided with an education 

" _ " _ ~ - - - , ■ ^ ^ 

that reveals itrelf in their having gained knowledge useful to them as 

thirikirig iridividUals, prdductive citizens, and members of their community. 

One of the questioris swf^lirig ardUrid trarisfer as a gerieral theme is dn 
the community college's effect on different segments of the populatidri. The 
median age of community college students is 2lh years; the population is 
heavily skewed toward people just out of high school who are beginning their 
college career. Have these matriculants jeopardized their chance to gain 
the baccalaurate by beginriirig theii career in a community college? The data 
are incomplete and scanty. 

The first problem is that no^ one knows exactly how many students begin 
in a community college and eventually transfer. The pattern is confounded 
by people who transfer after one semester; people who begin at the university,. 

' -2-' 



retrarn to the- coramunity college foretime, and then transfer to the uriiversiliy 
once again; people who take courses at a, local coramonity college and university 
branch concurrently; those who start at a community college and stop out for 
a cbuple/of years before entering the university^ and so on. Nationwide, 
probably fewer than 5% of the studetns who begin at a cbthihunity college 
complete two years there arid then transfer to a university. Probably another 
7 or S% begin at a coramonity college ^tid transfer without completing two 
years. But' those figures are merely educated guesses based on incomplete 
data from various states. ^ This committee would do a great service if it - 
recdmirierided ways that CPEC could imprb\7^e the collection of data regarding 
community college transfers in Calif brnias-. 

Reliable data sets can be established but the community colleges them- 
selves cannot do so; they are not equipped to collect such information, A 
few years ago the California Statewide Longitudinal' Study bf fered an ex;ampie 
bf the way such data cbuld> be aggregated but that took an extramurally 
funded effort. All three sectbrs of higher education must cbbperate in 
organizing a system to collect transfer inf drtriktion . CSU has begun such 

a data collection system that codld be encouraged . It provides the 

^ _._ 

community colleges with at least an estimate of their students transferring 

to one or another CSU branch. It does not include UC or the private universities 

arid it has- bt her weaknesses, for example, a student may have attended a 

comniunity college for a year , taken brie cburse at aribther cbl]^ge , put that 

latter college down as the "college ; last attended" and thus confounded the 

data set. Because of California's liberal admissions and transfer policies, 

it- is difficult to organize a system that provides reliable data on a 

statewide basis. - In order to organize such a system decisions v/ill have""?© 

be made about; the relative impbrtarice bf reliable, comparable statewide 



data and data gathered and presented in a fashion that best suits individual 
sending and receiving institutions. 

Some states are further advanced in their data collection efforts . 
Washington arid Marylarid aggregate data across their higher education system. 
The Florida university systiem and the Florida State Departmerit of Commerce 
prepar^ a tape each year which contains the social security numbers of 
stui^nts who have entered the university Sr who have obtained employment; 
the tape is made available to community colleges so tohat they can run it 
against their own records and at least -get an estimate of the number of 
their studerits who *ha\7^e trarisferred or who have gone to work. The tape 
is inoofttplete because it does riot include studerits who have trarisf erred 
to private universities within state or, to any universities out of state 
Eut it offers a step in the right direction. 

" ^ Some groups have questioned whether the effect of the connnunity college 
dri a studerit's charices to gairi a baccalaureate is different for minority 
and majority group students. Allegations of differential tr^atmerit or at 
least differential effects on minority students have been made but here 
again the data are sc;anty. Many of the reports assume a black box: since 
more minority students enter comniu~ni.ty colleges than universities ^ and 
sirice fewer cbmiriuriity college matricularits e\7'eritually receive baccalaureate 
degrees as compared with students who begin their career as freshmen iri a 
university, then the community college must<^be doing something that militates 
against minority group student transfer. No. one has documented exactly 
what that something might be. Most who have tried have contrasted community 
college and uni\7^ersi ty environment's . Hbwe\7^er the researcher studying the 
question of cbifimuriity^ effect should compiare differential treatment 




across^ community colleges, not between community colleges and universities. 
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The reason is that for mo^t of the people who begin their highe^. edacation 
career in a community college j the university freshman class is not ah 
option; hence to say that the cbminuriity college treats its students differently 
from the university makes for interesting but useless cbihparisbhs . Furtheirmdrie 
it' is not pbssiblie 'tb duplicate the university environment in a community 
college. No connnunity college has a library with a miiixon plus volumes, 
a. faculty comprised of doctorai-ievei people engaged in scholarly inquiry, 
a selective admissions policy that ensures a student peer group of high 
academic achievement. In sum, to say. that the university erivirbriihe^t is 
different and that this difference may account for the- higher proportion 
of university- freshmen going on to the baccalaore.ate makes no sense at all. 

Another question retates to the commnnxty colleges' success in assisting 
people to achieve their goals. How many' students enter the community college 
with intention of obtaining a baccalaurate degree? Surveys. asking that 
questibn reveal incredibly high numbers, as high as 80%, Further examination 
of the data reveal that students who are obviously taking only a few courses- 
preparing them to obtain immediate employment stiii szy that they intend 
getting higher degrees; no one wants to admit that he ur she has closed off 
life's options. Accordingly, relating degree attainment with declared 
intention is precarious . 

A different kind of question regarding transfer education can be put i 
this time in an "examination of college procedures: What is the "transfer 
program?" To qualify for the definition , "program," a set of activities 
sl;ould have coherence , di rection , support services^ internal monitoring 
prbcedures, and so on. This fbrm of brganizatioh applys most directly . 
tb the bccupatibnal programs in community colleges but riot' to the activities 
designed to lead students to transfer. The occupationai programs have 



selective entry, sequenced curriculum, enforced prerc quisities , especially 
designated staffs coordinated student j ob-placement functions, and usually 
some form of student followup. The transfer-related activities are by no 
means so organized. This may account for the fact that since i9^,.cora- 
murvity calleges have awarded more Associate Degrees to graduates of occli- 
pational programs than to graduates of so-called transfer programs. 

For these and other reasons it is important to separate the trans- 
fer education ^nd the Ixberai arts in any view of the community college. 
The liberal arts^ studies in science^ sociai science, humanities , . math- 
ematics, and fine arts, have a" long history in the community college and j 
of course ari even Ibi. 3 history in the senior institutions. Sixty years 
ago 75% of the community college curriculum centered on the liberal arts. 
Currentyly just over 50% of community college enrollments are in liberal 
arts cour^^es. These course are usaaiiy designated as meeting general re- 
quirements for academic credit awarded by the local institution and by the 
senior college to which the student may eventually transfer. The courses 
are similar to those offered 111 the lower division of universities; the con- 
tent and instructional media aire often modeled on those presented in the 
senior institutions although many community colleges have modified course 
requirements to fit their own . s tudents . Many of the courses are presented 
at a remedial level; in six of the largest community college districts in 
the nation, sixty percent of the mathematics taught is considered remedial 
and 35% of the- English is similarly below college level. 

The liberal arts courses are taken by community college student expecting 

_ - <V 

.^Y?J}t-H^l?:y„^o tra^^ students in occupational programs fulfilling grad- 

uation or program requirements, and by adults seeking-such courses for their 
personal interest. The courses may carry academic transfer credit but this 



Q . \ ■ 

poiftts up why the iiberai arts and transfer students must be conceptualized 

/ ■ ■ - ■ 

se^Sfately. in the six large districts jwe are studying; 56% of the stliderits 
s.^y that their primary purpo£;e for attending college is "preparation for trans- 
fer*' and 52% of the enrollments are in liberal arts courses. Thus just over 
half the students are taking liberal arts classes. But those two groups are 
not the same; just as half the studen4:s are riot preparirig f or ^^rarisf er , at least 
half that group is taking the trarisfer courses. Arid, at lea'st'half the Students 
who ^xe taking the trarisfer course are riot intending to transfer. To under- 
stand the 44ter^l arts iri the commuriity coiletes one must look to the content 
and preseritatiori of courses iri the transfer program* the occupational programs ^ 
arid in the connnuriity ' education or non-credit areas. To understand the transfer 
furictiori orie must look to the students intending to transfer and actually trans- 
ferring, riot just to the liberal arts course enrollments. ? 

Our studies of tlia transfer function nationwide liave yielded other findings- 
We have learned that articulation of curriculum and transfer informatiqn varies 
considerably from institution to .institution and from dTstrict to district. 
Some c~^Tiiinity colleges have ciearcut- articulation agreements with senior in- 
stitutions and articulation committees r.omprtsed of staff members from both 
levels who meet regularly to work out curriculum and transfer information agree- 
ments. But in others there is total silence and lack of agreement of what is 
transferable and what is not. Furthermore the articulation of curriculum be- 
tween community colleges and high schools in their region is typically much 
worse than between the colleges and the universities; we fbiirid rib regularly 
functioning committee working pri curriculum articulation arid trarisfer betweeri 
high school and cdmmuriity college. 

In some states common ..course riumberirig systems, have been adopted as as way 

• ' ' -7- ' ; 
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of eriharicing the process of students transferring from brie institution t5 
another. Naturally, a commSn course numbering syiera helps, but as. long as 
the staff in any academic department at a senior institution has the right 
of acceptance or refusal of courses for graduation credit in that depart- 
nent, common course nuraberirig is by rib means enough. As an example, stu- 
dents who transfer from Richland College in the Dallas Cqmmunity College 
District to the University of Texas at Arlington may have their courses ac- 
cepted at full value whereas transfer from Mountain View Cbllege in the same 
district may not.. , ' ' 

For students to stay for twb years at. a community college and th^n trans- 
fer, a full array df Second year, S'ophbmbre-level cburses must be offered. 
.. However, in,, most community colleges those courses are severely attenuated be- 
cause df the shortfall in enrollment at rhz^c level. As long as students may 
transfer without bbtaxriing an Associate in Arts or Sciences degree, as/ long 
as they may transfer after ^having bnly taken introductory cburses at the com- 
munity college, the two-year inptitutibris will have difficulty In attracting 
enough second-level students to fill the courses. Accbrdingly . they offer 
■ fewer sophomore-level courses and fewer stud^ts stay for the secbnd year. A 
..downward spiral takes effect/ this shows up ^n' examining curriculum data, 
in the Los Angeles "Cbmmunity College District^ enrollment in courses for which 

there is a prerequisite in the same ' discipline. accounts for 14% of .the haraani- 

p_ * 

ties enrollments, i4% of ?he social ^ sciences , 17% of the sciences, 11% of the 

mathematics, and 7% bf the English. Nearly all. the enrollments in those areas 

■ • ■ 

is iri iatrbductory and remedial classes. ■ • 

n We havE learned also that any review of faculty characteristics or of 

iris tructibrial expenditures in coimnunity colleges sheds little light, on issues 
pertaining to trarisfer. Faculty tenure pblicies, the ratio of full-nime to 

_ * 
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part-time instructprs, arid whether or not collective barPjaining agreements 
are in effect show no relationship to patterns of student transfer; Simi- 
larly faculty s'aiarxes , the prime cotnponent in the cost of instructidh are 

hot related. . There is a relationship between class size and transfer rates 

^ - _ _ -_-__*___■ _ _ ■ 

but that seems to be because second-level courses are almost always smaller 

than iritrbductbry classes. 

. : The most effective activities enhancirig transfer seem to be thbse in 
■which a single institution works out transfer agreements with the senior 
college in its immediate area.' instead of statewide articulation agreements 
which almost always fall short of enhancing transfer ^ trans fer has been made 
more feasible in areas where pairs of insitutibhs work out arrangements at 
the departmerit br prbgram level, Ati example bf these types bf agreements is 
^afforded by reviewing the process operating in Phoenisc between Arizona State 
University and the Maricopa Community College "J^strict. There, committees 
comprised of members of both institutions meet program by program to design 
curriculum and student information systems that enhance the flow from one in- 
stitutibri tb another. Their success is suggested by the fact that 40% bf 

- ■ - . ' y ■ 

Arizona State University's junior class is cbmprised of transfers frbm the 

Maricopa District. The university limits the number of freshmen it will take 

and because the alternative for studen^ living in Phoenix and ' environs is to 

^ .- . 

go to one of the seven colleges in the Maricopa District i those colleges en- 

■ _ y 

roll a high proportion of freshmen and- sophomores who will transfer. Further- 
mbre'the university anticipates receivirig those transfers arid makes special 
provisions for thefn. Curriculum in some of the paired programs is so designed 
so that the university does not even offer the freshman courses in those pro- 
grams but insists that the student transfer in having already had such intro- 
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dactory courses* In sum, articulation agreements work best when they are 
arranged at the program level between pairs of iris titutiona -in the same 

0_ : _ '_ ..... . ___ _ _ ' 

neighborhood. /This suggests that transfer would be enhanced in California 
_ to^the extent that.' Pierc-e Coll-ege works with C^' Nbrthridge , Chabot College 
with" CSU Hayward, -and ho on. Santa Barbara* City College and the' University 
- -' of Calxfornia at Santa Ba;:bara are well along with such agreements and joint- 
ly conceived programs. v ' 

Other efforts to enhance j|i:ansfer can be made . y Structural changes in 

[ _ ^ \ ' 

community colleges attempt &o- enhance student flow are particularly effective. 

. _ - 7 . ^ * ' 

Miami-Dade Community College h^fs received much piublicity for its rate of stu^- 
f ^ ■ _ _ _ * :. y 

dent retention and transfer. Sihce r975 the- college has had a distinct commit- 
ment to enhance its transfer numbers and. to hold students for the fail' two years 

. or more, as long as it takes, to prepare th^-fbr transfer. , this past year 

..^ . _. ■■ _ _ _ _ f» 

^^Miami-Dade awarded •Associates Degrees to, around brie-fourth of its student pop- 
ulation, a ratio considerably liigher than^that seen in any other large |3ublic 
institution. They were able ^to boast ^also t^g^ they provided one-sixth of 'all ■ 
.the transfer In the state of' Florida, a number made all the' more notable' by 
; Viewing the geography of the^'state; .Flqrida's. ^ajor state universities are be-" 
- tween 250 and 500 miles from->aami. A comp^able figure for California, would 

be revealed if the Los Angeles Community College District p^rbvided one-sixth of 

■ . . .. . * / 

the transfers entering the University:, of Calif ornia campuses at Berkeley, Davis^ 

; - - , - ^ ■ ' V _ . ■ ' 

and Santa Cruz, and the California State University campuses at Hayw^td,^Sah Liiis , 

Obispo, and Fresno. ^ " \ ' ' ^ 

^ • ^ • • - - - - 

-— -- ,-- --• - - ----- - - - 2^ * 

How did MiaffliTDade do it? Curriculum refot^iaatioo is'part of pha ^tory. The 

' . . ' . . . ■ ■ . ■ ' ' . . ^ ^ _ 

college built an honorspro^tn to attract the better students from 1:ha-Miami^igh ^ 
schools and of f ered (fuii tai tiori scholarships to students f-tom the top 10% of their 
graduating classes.- Miami-Dade enrolls nearly 4Q^^df thkt top 'student grbup. 



But the college also built a support system that has had even greater effect; 
By designing a full complement of remedial courses and testing students at 
entry, they were able to place students in courses where they had a chance for 
success; They imposed a limitation on drop-in students who, after having en- 
- roiieJ in four courses, are precluded from enrolling in the fifth until they 
have taken a placement test in English and mathematics and entered^a prdgfain 
leading tc a degree or certificate. They invoked standards of academic- progress 
and enforced probation and suspension on students who were not making satisfac- 
tdry progress toward completing a degree. They designed a computer-generated 
response system with variable prescription that informs students each semcmter 
of their progress toward completing the prdgram in which they are enrolled. 
They built an academic graduation inforTnation system thHt shows students, ex 
which courses are requir^^ for transfer to each branch of the state university 
and each department within that branch. This lattei: system is readily accessible 
,sd that a student may walk into a counseling office ^ have his or her record placed 
on a screen, and see exactly whi'ch courses are needed to complete the transfer 
requirements in any program. 

To return to California and the work of this Committee, the Committee may 
have asked too much too soon. The Committee interim report dated June ii shows 
a plethora of concerns, few of which can be^ addressed adequately because of the 
limited data base. As- an example, considering a student a transfer based on the 
student *s own statement of the college last atteniRd__is^-tdo^urir^li^^ 
Mi^ghj: t h e,_ d e f-i nx tio^^^Se__bej^ here^the .studen t^^^^n ed the majority 

of his ot her lower-division units? l^hat is the minimum number^ of units a stu- 
dent may earn at a conununity college and still be called a transfer student when 
he df she enters the university? 



0ne thing that might help in obtaining better data is for the Cdmiiiittee 
to recorran^nd a common entry form so that students applying for admission 
at any cdmihuriity college, university brarach, - branch of the GSU would 
state name, age, social security number, ethnicity, primary reason for 
attending college, career aspiration, program choice, and so on. The 
form could have a dozen or so common data elements which could be accom- 
modated on a half page or ori one card. That card could then be^ forwarded 
to a central receiving station where a data tape could be generated and 
sent back to the colleges. Any college wishing additional information on 
its studehts'Vbuld request that its students fill out separate forms. 

The Committee might also recommend studies of Bachelor's degree re- 
cipient^at various UC and GSU campuses. Here the transcripts of the stu- 
dents receiving degrees could be analyzed to see how many units were earned 
at which of the state's institutions. One such study done as a doctoral 
dissertation at UCLA in, 1980 showed a high proportion of UCLA's Bachelor's 
degree recipients with units earnad at various community colleges. Such 
studies would assist in gathering answers to questions such as the programs 
successfuiiy completed by community college transfers, the length of time 
that transfers take from college eintry to receiving the baccalaureate degree 
and the pattern of dropping in and but of various of the states' publicly 
-supporlre-d~-i-nlrti tv tibns of higher_eAuc^rioii-.that^ th -the. 

ihfbrraatibri currently available. 
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